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Necrology. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  is  called  upon,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  Seventy- Fourth  Annual  Report,  to  record  the 
names  of  a Vice-President  and  of  a Life  Director  who  have 
deceased  during  the  past  year. 

Henry  M.  Schieffelin,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  elected  a Vice- 
President  in  1851,  did  very  much  to  stimulate  the  religious,  edu- 
cational and  industrial  growth  of  Liberia.  All  the  denominations 
of  that  Republic  shared  in  his  benevolence.  Not  a few  of  the 
schools  owed  their  supply  of  books,  and  many  a coffee  and  sugar 
farm  its  means  of  improvement,  to  the  generosity  of  the  de- 
ceased. Very  recently  he  had  been  supplying  wire  fencing,  free 
of  charge,  to  indigent  farmers,  which  has  done  much  to  encour- 
age stock  raising.  The  only  thorough  exploration  of  the  coun- 
try interior  of  Liberia  was  executed  at  his  expense,  and  he  served 
the  Republic  as  its  Charge  d’ Affaires  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  1865  to  1874.  Mr.  Schieffelin  has  left  no 
legacy  more  precious  than  the  example  of  his  untiring  and  un- 
selfish efforts  for  the  good  of  thousands  in  Africa  he  never  saw 
and  never  expected  to  see. 

Rev.  William  H.  Steele,  D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  constituted 
a Life  Director  in  1871,  will  be  greatly  missed  in  numerous 
organizations  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  humanity. 
His  faithfulness  and  efficiency  and  his  calm  judgment  and  genial 
nature  endeared  him  to  his  associates  and  won  their  confidence. 
Much  that  he  did  was  unknown  to  the  world,  for  he  was  uniformly 
unostentatious.  • 

In  the  decease  during  the  year  of  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this  Society  is  deprived  of  a friend  to  whose 
decision  of  purpose,  earnest  and  persevering  labors,  and  ever 
ardent  benevolence,  the  cause  of  African  Colonization  is  largely 
indebted. 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  1890  were  $14,467.61.  Of 
this  sum,  $881.50  came  from  donations  ; $3,045.30  from  legacies, 
income  and  annuity;  $619.20  from  applicants  toward  cost  of 
passage  to  Liberia  ; $1,446.50  from  rent  of  the  Colonization 
Building  ; $378.40 for  education  in  Liberia  ; $1,319.71  for  interest 
on  temporary  loans,  and  $6,750  from  loans  matured.  These 
amounts,  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  $3,636.26,  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
$18,103.87.  The  disbursements  of  the  year,  including  $10,566.85 
for  passage  and  settlement  of  emigrants,  have  amounted  to  $14,- 
799.64  ; leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury,  December  31,  1890,  of 
$3,304.23. 

Emigration. 

Sixty-three  emigrants  were  sent  to  and  settled  in  Liberia  dur- 
ing the  year,  namely,  fifty-three  by  the  bark  Liberia , which  sailed 
June  14th  from  New  York;  and  nine  by  the  same  vessel,  which 
also  sailed  from  New  York,  November  1st.  Of  these,  one  was 
from  Boston,  Mass.;  four  from  Halifax,  N.  C. ; seven  from  Colum- 
bus, Ga.;  three  from  Monticello,  Fla.;  twenty-eight  from  Sturgis, 
and  nine  from  Amory,  Miss.;  seven  from  Morrillton,  Ark.;  one 
from  Medford,  Wis.,  and  three  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Thirty-two 
were  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards,  nineteen  between  eleven 
and  two  years,  and  two  infants.  Seventy-one  were  reported  to 
be  communicants  of  Baptist  churches  and  eight  of  Methodist 
churches.  Of  the  adult  males,  eleven  are  farmers,  one  a carpen- 
ter and  builder,  one  a house-painter,  and  one  a licensed  Minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

They  are  an  industrious  and  substantial  class  of  people,  having 
been  selected  from  a very  large  number  of  applicants  for  the 
Society’s  aid,  and  they  took  with  them  an  usual  amount  of  bag- 
gage and  articles  likely  to  be  of  service  in  a new  country. 

Letters  have  been  received  announcing  the  arrival  in  Liberia  of 
these  emigrants.  Of  those  who  reached  there  in  July  it  is  stated, 
under  date  of  October  20th,  that  “they  have  gone  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  the  land  they  occupy  being  of  a superior  richness, 
some  of  them  are  already  enjoying  vegetables  planted  by  them- 
selves.’’ Another  citizen  wrote  October  24th,  regarding  the 
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same  party  : “ These  emigrants  are  industrious  and  intelligent, 
and  they  are  highly  pleased  with  their  lands  ; having  at  once 
taken  possession  they  set  about  working  them  and  erecting  tem- 
porary habitations  until  they  can  secure  for  themselves  permanent 
dwellings.” 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Ezra  Smith,  Minister-Resident  and  Consul-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  Liberia,  wrote  from  ‘‘Monrovia, 
April  i,  1890,”  as  follows  : 

“ Since  I wrote  you  last  I have  seen  much  of  Liberia.  I have 
visited  Cape  Palmas,  met  with  the  different  churches,  and  saw 
something  of  the  operation  of  the  institutions  there.  I had  the 
pleasure  to  meet  Bishops  Ferguson  and  Taylor,  and  the  leading 
men  generally.  I was  much  delighted  while  conversing  with 
Bishop  Ferguson  to  ascertain  the  high  hopes  he  entertained  for 
Liberia’s  future  prosperity.  The  Bishop  is  doing  effective  work. 
The  emigrants  last  settled  at  Cape  Palmas  are  doing  well.  The 
bullock  and  cart  are  considerably  employed  at  this  point. 

“ From  Cape  Palmas  I went  to  Sinoe,  the  home  of  Hon.  Z.  B. 
Roberts,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  James  J. 
Ross,  ex-attorney-general,  ex-Senator  Fuller,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  influence,  who,  notwithstanding  their  positions  as  officials 
of  the  Government,  have  farms.  The  emigrants  located  at  Sinoe 
in  1888  are  moving  on  more  and  more  successfully. 

“ I next  had  the  pleasure  to  spend  a few  days  at  Grand  Bassa, 
which  comprises  Lower  and  Upper  Buchanan  and  Edina.  Grand 
Bassa  surpasses  either  of  the  towns  or  settlements  above  men- 
tioned in  point  of  commercial  transactions.  While  there  I met 
some  of  the  emigrants  who  came  in  May,  1889.  They  appear  to 
be  doing  well,  and  seem  contented. 

“On  the  15th  ultimo,  in  company  with  Hon.  C.  T.  O.  King, 
Hon.  H.  A.  Williams,  Mayor  of  Monrovia,  Col.  A.  D.  Williams, 
Judge  Dennis,  and  a number  of  other  gentlemen,  I embarked  for 
Grand  Cape  Mount  on  a small  sailing  craft.  We  encountered  a 
most  tempestuous  voyage,  arriving  at  Cape  Mount  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  being  quite  wet  and  much  fatigued.  Hon.  C. 
T.  O.  King,  myself,  and  others  of  the  party  called  out  to  the 
settlement  where  the  emigrants  were  located.  After  visiting  each 
individual  house  and  after  looking  at  their  beautiful,  promising 
farms,  a meeting  of  all  the  new-comers  was  held  at  the  school- 
house.  O,  yes,  they  have  built  themselves  a school-house  in  the 
center  of  the  settlement.  At  the  meeting  short  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  King  and  myself.  Afterwards  remarks  by  different 
persons  of  the  emigrants  were  made.  Each  one  expressed  him- 
self contented.  Their  farms,  consisting  in  coffee,  cassada,  pota- 
toes, yams,  eddoes,  cocoa,  plantains,  bananas,  ginger,  rice,  &c., 
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are  as  pretty  as  any  I have  seen  in  the  country.  They  have  evi- 
dently, considering  the  surroundings,  done  remarkably  well.  I 
also  visited  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  at  Cape  Mount  and 
observed  somewhat  of  its  workings.  I think  it  is  doing  a great 
— yea,  a good  work.  Cape  Mount  is,  indeed,  a fine  portion  of  this 
country.” 

Emigration  to  Liberia  every  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  has  been  uninterrupted  for  the 
past  seventy  years.  Those  now  reported  make  the  number  sent 
since  the  civil  war  to  be  4,201,  and  a total  from  the  beginning  of 
16,209,  exclusive  of  4,722  recaptured  Africans  which  it  induced 
and  enabled  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  settle  in 
Liberia,  making  a grand  total  of  21,921  persons  to  whom  the 
Society  has  given  homes  in  Africa. 

Applications. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Society  have  the  applications  for  its 
aid  to  remove  to  and  settle  in  Liberia  been  so  numerous  and  ur- 
gent nor  more  intelligently  and  earnestly  presented  than  during 
the  past  year.  A careful  estimate  of  these  papers  shows  that  one 
million  or  more  of  the  people  of  color  are  seriously  considering 
the  matter  of  an  early  change  of  residence  from  the  United  States 
to  Africa,  a majority  of  them  expressing  their  determination  to 
remove  as  soon  as  opportunity  permits. 

A few  brief  extracts  from  recent  communications,  each  from  a 
different  State,  are  appended  as  indicating  the  widespread  desire 
and  numbers  seeking  the  means  of  removal  and  settlement  in 
Liberia : 

“ I am  greatly  interested  in  the  condition  in  which  my  race  is 
living  here  in  Mississippi,  and  I want  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  their  and  my  removal  to  our  fatherland — Africa.” 

‘‘  I would  ask  for  all  the  information  you  can  spare  me  as  I am 
in  favor  of  all  my  people  going  to  our  own  country.” 

“ I am  a minister  of  the  gospel  and  desire  to  go  to  Africa. 
There  are  a great  many  here  that  want  to  accompany  me  to  oui 
forefathers’  home.  ’ ’ 

“There  is  a great  stir  in  this  region  about  going  to  Liberia, 
and  as  1 am  a minister  of  the  gospel,  the  people  are  coming  to 
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me  for  instruction.  This  spirit  is  very  high.  I want  to  go  to 
that  Republic.  We  are  in  earnest  in  the  matter.” 

“ Several  colored  persons  have  recently  been  to  me  for  informa- 
tion concerning  Liberia,  expressing  themselves  as  very  desirous 
of  going  to  that  country.  Would  you  kindly  address  me  on  the 
matter,  and  inform  me  what  assistance,  if  any,  the  Colonization 
Society  would  render?” 

‘‘We  have  organized  a society  in  this  county  for  the  purpose 
of  emigrating  to  Liberia  in  and  through  the  Colonization  Society. 
We  have  already  in  number  over  five  hundred  making  prepara- 
tions to  leave  this  country  just  as  soon  as  possible.” 

‘‘There  are  three  thousand  people  in  this  and  the  two  adjoin- 
ing counties  who  want  to  go  to  Liberia,  but  they  are  unable  to 
pay  any  part  of  the  expense.” 

“There  are  many  hundreds  of  our  people  here  who  would  go 
to  Liberia  if  they  could  get  help  from  the  Society  or  Congress.” 

“ We  organized  an  auxiliary  Colonization  Society  here  Octo- 
ber 2,  1890.  Each  member  is  assessed  and  has  paid  one  dollar. 
We  hold  regular  meetings.  We  were  led  to  organize  because 
we  are  suffering  from  high  rents  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  best  way  to  remedy  our  condition  is  to  go  to 
Liberia,  Africa.  Having  heard  of  your  beneficent  Society  we 

address  you  and  by  these  presents  introduce  Mr.  W J , 

our  elected  delegate,  whom  we  send  to  you  that  he  may  bring 
us  full  and  accurate  information  as  to  what  we  must  do  in  order 
to  go  to  Liberia.  We  present  herewith  a list  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  names  of  male  heads  of  families  right  here  who  desire 
immediate  passage  to  that  Republic.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  the  best  farmers,  mechanics,  teachers  and  other  worthy  people 
ready  to  start  for  Liberia  if  they  can  get  proper  information  and 
assistance.” 

Liberia. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Liberia  at  its  last  session  re- 
garding foreign  affairs  was  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  in  the 
past.  * 

The  grant  to  an  English  company  of  the  sole  right  to  collect, 
manufacture  and  export  India  rubber  in  and  from  that  Republic 
promises  greatly  to  promote  its  industrial  and  financial  interests. 
For  this  monopoly  20,000  pounds  sterling  as  a first  installment 
was  received  on  the  12th  of  June  by  the  Government  at  Monrovia. 
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The  Legislature  has  also  granted  to  the  same  company  the  right 
to  establish  a bank  under  charter  from  the  Government  and  to 
construct  telegraphs  and  one  or  more  railroads  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior. 

The  educational  advantages  of  the  Republic  are  increasing. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Monrovia  has  been  re- 
opened, and  the  Episcopalians  have  not  only  enlarged  their  school 
facilities  at  Cape  Palmas  and  at  Cape  Mount,  but  they  are  pre- 
paring to  open  a boarding  school  on  the  St.  Paul’s  river.  The 
Ricks  Institute,  an  indigenous  school  established  by  the  Baptists, 
is  growing  in  influence  and  importance.  It  now  contains  over 
forty  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  Aborigines,  mostly  of  the  Bassa 
tribe. 

Mr.  Solomon  Hill,  one  of  the  founders  of  Arthington,  has  pur- 
chased from  the  Government  of  Liberia  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  the  road  leading  to  Boporo,  on  which  to  settle  seven 
native  youths  whom  he  adopted  while  infants  and  trained  in  the 
ways  of  civilized  life.  They  have  about  reached  their  majority, 
and  Mr.  Hill  purposes  deeding  them  one  hundred  acres  each, 
feeling  assured  that  in  two  or  three  years  they  will  give  a satis- 
factory account  of  themselves  and  their  property.  These  young 
men  received  a part  of  their  education  in  the  schools  of  this 
Society. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Government  of  Liberia  attracts  the  social, 
commercial,  and  political  economy  of  several  millions  of  Africans, 
that  for  leagues  about  its  settlements  the  kings  and  chiefs  are 
friendly  and  even  subordinate,  and  that  its  people  have  advanced 
in  civilization  and  are  successfully  working  out  their  destiny  ac- 
cording to  nineteenth  century  lights. 

The  Future  of  Africa. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley’s  book,  “In  Dark- 
est Africa,”  and  the  activity  on  the  part  of  leading  European 
nations  in  the  partition  of  that  continent,  suggest  reflections  on 
the  future  of  that  land  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Africa,  as  it  presents  itself  before  Europe  at  the  present  moment, 
is  a field  for  diplomatic  manipulation,  for  commercial  enterprise 
and  philanthropic  effort.  Nothing  more.  Colonies  of  Europeans 
in  that  land  are  out  of  the  question. 
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As  it  appears  before  America  it  is  an  arena  for  the  radical  solu- 
tion of  a perplexing  domestic  problem. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  African  will  be  seriously  imperiled  by  the  movements  of 
foreigners  to  occupy  his  country. 

In  August  last  Lord  Salisbury  completed  the  partition  of  the 
continent,  as  far  at  least  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  on  paper ; but 
he  himself  ridiculed  the  pretentions  by  which  Europe  assumed 
the  role  of  divider  among  her  children  of  a vast  unexplored 
country  belonging  to  an  alien  race.  Frontiers  have  been  laid 
down  with  diplomatic  precision,  but  with  only  diplomatic  pre- 
cision, and  they  are  published  in  maps.  But  no  one  for  a 
moment  imagines  that  these  frontiers  will  be  either  definite  or 
permanent. 

There  is  no  European  power  that  has  the  genius  and  facilities 
for  colonization  and  commercial  enterprise  possessed  by  the 
English.  It  is  certain  that  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  her 
capitalists  will  secure  for  the  greater  portion  of  Africa  English 
influence  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

We  have  been  asked  how  these  enterprises  will  affect  our  work. 
We  answer,  most  favorably.  As  foreigners  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  Africa  they  will  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity 
and  the  importance  of  colonies  in  order  to  its  civilization,  and 
colonies  of  blacks  from  civilized  lands.  Mr.  Stanley  is  quoted 
as  having  said  in  a recent  interview  that  “if  we  want  to  hold  our 
own  ground  in  Central  Africa  we  must  not  send  little  parties  of 
missionary  workers  as  heretofore,  but  must  pour  in  men  by  the 
scores,  or  even  by  the  fifties.”  This  is  colonization. 

There  is  not  now  the  universal  belief  in  the  incapacity  of  the 
Negro  which  was  fostered  during  the  period  of  his  bondage. 
Extensive  travel  and  observation  in  his  original  home  have  con- 
vinced both  statesmen  and  philanthropists  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  control  of  his  country  should  pass  into  alien 
hands  in  order  to  its  prosperity. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessey,  a retired  English  governor,  who, 
during  his  administration  of  the  government  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Gold  Coast,  carefully  studied  the  people,  especially  the 
Aborigines  in  their  native  communities,  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestive remarks  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September  last : 
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“When  I visited  Kambia,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Searcies 
river,  in '1873,  the  whole  district  was  under  Negro  domination 
only.  It  was  admirably  governed.  I never  saw  a happier  popu- 
lation. They  were  cheerful,  contented,  industrious,  in  their  own 
way  good  agriculturists,  and  able  to  manufacture  most  of  the  sim- 
ple household  articles  they  required.  What  a contrast  between 
the  smiling  faces  to  be  seen  in  the  crowded  streets  of  that  Negro 
town  and  the  careworn  faces  of  Cheapside.’’ 

• 

The  present  enlightened  Governor  of  the  British  Colony  of 
Lagos,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  not  only  believes,  but 
is  acting  upon  the  belief,  that  the  solution  of  the  African  problem 
must  devolve  upon  civilized  Negroes  from  abroad.  In  a speech 
delivered  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889,  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  England,  the  Governor  said  that  “the  repatriation 
of  educated  and  industrious  Negroes  from  the  New  World  was 
the  grand  problem  of  future  Africa.  The  progress  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Continent  in  wealth  and  civilization  must  be  for 
generations  to  come  dependent  on  their  progress  in  agriculture.’’ 

For  several  years  emancipados  from  Brazil  have  been  immi- 
grating to  Lagos  in  small  numbers  and  in  inconvenient  craft,  such 
as  slow  sailing  vessels,  and  the  Governor,  having  noticed  the 
wholesome  results  produced  by  their  skill  and  energy  upon  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  colony,  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  steam  communication  between  Brazil  and  Lagos.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  one  million  of  blacks  in  that  country  anxious 
to  return  to  Africa.  As  a result  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  ot 
the  Governor,  the  steamship  Biafra,  of  the  British-African  Steam- 
ship Company,  left  Lagos  on  the  16th  of  August  on  her  first 
voyage  to  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  repatriates. 
She  returned  on  the  19th  of  October  with  one  hundred  and  ten 
passengers — fourteen  days  from  Bahia.  The  returned  exiles  in- 
cluded fiftv-three  males  and  fifty-seven  females,  among  whom 
there  were  thirteen  children. 

The  first  of  the  vast  fleet  of  steamers  to  follow,  bearing  home 
the  exiles  from  the  west,  has  thus  successfully  performed  her 
voyage,  connecting,  for  the  present,  not  North  but  South  America 
with  Africa.  But  it  is  only  a question  of  time  for  North  America; 
she  will  follow. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  most  comprehensive,  far-reaching  and 
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productive  plan  for  bringing  that  vast  continent  within  the  opera- 
tions of  civilization  and  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  would 
be  to  scatter  and  settle  four  millions,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
colored  population  of  this  country  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
Place  a million  in  Liberia,  a million  in  the  Niger  districts  and 
Yorubaland,  which  latter  country  seems  now  open  to  receive 
them,  a million  on  the  Congo,  and  a million  in  East  Africa.  With 
the  knowledge  of  civilization  which  these  people  acquired  in  the 
house  of  bondage,  with  their  experience  as  agriculturists,  mechan- 
ics, miners,  engineers,  teachers,  and  preachers,  they  would  soon 
cause  the  wilderness  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  Mahdis  and  Tippoo  Tibs  would  forever  retire  before  their 
advancing  march.  Peace,  prosperity  and  plenty  would,  for  the 
first  time  in  innumerable  ages,  arrive  in  Africa  to  stay. 

It  may  yet  come  to  pass,  that  as  Europe  and  America  were 
unanimous  in  bringing  the  Negro  away  from  his  home,  they  may 
unite  to  assist  in  his  repatriation.  Justice  and  the  interests  of 
humanity  alike  demand  it.  It  will  cost  money  to  make  the  great 
restoration,  but  it  will  be  money  invested  in  the  most  remunera- 
tive of  enterprises. 


AMERICAN  SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Missionary  Herald  for  March  has  an  article  on  the  Amer- 
ican “Sphere  of  Influence”  in  Africa,  showing  how  much  the 
United  States  has  done  by  the  slave-trade  and  the  liquor  traffic 
to  increase  the  woes  of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  what  she  is  now 
doing  for  its  redemption.  The  slave-trade  has  ceased,  but  the 
liquor  traffic,  though  not  prosecuted  so  vigorously  as  a half-dozen 
years  ago,  is  still  a source  of  corruption.  It  appears  that  about 
275,000  gallons  of  distilled  liquors  were  withdrawn  from  bond  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  for  exportation  to  five  ports  in 
Africa,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  deadly  stream  flows  through 
the  port  of  Boston.  The  article  in  the  Missionary  Herald  also 
contains  a report  of  the  missions  of  the  several  societies  in  the 
United  States  that  are  laboring  in  Africa,  the  location  and  extent 
of  their  work,  from  which  it  appears  that  nine  societies  have, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  204 
missionaries,  male  and  female,  occupying  359  stations  and  out- 
stations,  and  are  expending  in  this  work,  in  all,  $237,077. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION 

SOCIETY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  18,  1891. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  held  its  Seventy-Fourth 
Anniversary  this  evening  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  G, 
above  Thirteenth  street. 

Religious  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Randolph  H. 
McKim,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the  Church,  who  also  presented  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  with  the  statement  that  printed  copies  of  the  same  had 
been  placed  in  the  pews  for  acceptance  by  those  in  attendance. 

The  Annual  Discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Leighton  Parks, 
of  Boston,  subject — “The  Undiscovered  Country.’’ 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  McKim. 


Colonization  Rooms,  January  20,  1891. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Colonization  Society 
was  held  to-day  at  3 o’clock  p.  M.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  senior  Vice-President  in  attendance, 
presided.  v 

The  Minutes  of  the  anniversary  on  the  18th  inst.  were  read, 
and  with  the  Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting,  January  21,  1890, 
were  approved. 

Arthur  M.  Burton,  Esq.,  Pay-Director  A.  W.  Russell,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  were  appointed  a committee  to 
nominate  a President  and  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
and  they  reported  recommending  the  election  of  the  following  : 
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President : 

1853— HON.  JOHN  H.  B.  I.ATROBF,. 
Vice-Presidents : 


1851.  Rev.  Robert  Ryland,  D.  D.,  Ky. 

1851.  Hon.  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Va. 

1866.  Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle,  Wis. 

1867.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  Esq.,  Pa. 

1870.  Robert  Arthington,  Esq.,  England. 

1874.  Rev.  Bishop  R.  S.  Foster,  D.  D.,  Mass. 

1874.  Rt.  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell,  D.  D.,  O. 
1875  Rt.  Rev.  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  D.  D.,  Pa. 

1875.  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Esq.,  N.  J. 

1876.  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton.  D.  D.,  Pa. 

1876.  Rev.  H.  M.  Turner,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Ga. 

1877.  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  R.  I. 

1877.  Rev.  William  E.  Schenck,  D.  D.,  Pa. 

1878.  Hon.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Ind. 

1878.  Admiral  Robert  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  N. 


1880.  Francis  T.  King,  Esq.,  Maryland. 

1880.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Alexander, D.D.,N.Y. 

1881.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,Col. 

1882.  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 
1884.  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
1884.  Rev. Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews, D.D..N.Y. 
1884.  Prof.  Edw.  W.  Blyden, EL. D., Liberia. 
1884.  Rev.  Otis  H.  Tiffany,  D.  D.,  Minn. 
1884.  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,N.Y. 

1886.  Hon.  Alexander  B.  Hagner,  D.  C. 

1887.  Hon.  Robert  S.  Green,  N.  J. 

1888.  Hon.  William  Strong,  D.  C. 

1888.  Rev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Ct. 
1888.  Arthur  M.  Burton,  Esq.,  Pa. 

1891.  Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  Mass. 


The  figures  before  each  name  indicate  the  year  of  first  election. 

Whereupon,  on  motion — 

Resolved,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  approved,  and  that  the  So- 
ciety elect  the  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Committee. 

On  motion — 

Resolved , That  the  Society  tenders  its  thanks  to  Rev.  Leighton  Parks 
for  his  able,  scholarly,  and  eloquent  address  before  the  Society  on  its  Sev- 
enty-Fourth Anniversary,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a copy  for 
publication. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  for  the  use 
of  their  church  on  the  occasion  of  our  Seventy-Fourth  Anniversary. 

Wm.  Coppinger, 

Secretary. 


WHAT  LIBERIA  AFFORDS. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  no  place  offers  to  people  of 
African  descent  a*  home  where  they  may  develop  on  their  own 
lines  and  in  harmony  with  their  race  instincts,  to  be  compared 
to  what  Liberia  offers,  and  that  they  can  live  and  thrive  there, 
even  financially,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  thousands  are 
to-day  living  and  thriving  in  Liberia,  who  went  from  this  country. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  20,  1891. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
met  to-day  at  12  o’clock  M.  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  450 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 

In  the  absence  of  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  President  of  the 
Society,  Rev.  William  E.  Schenck,  D.  D.,  was,  on  motion,  in- 
vited to  preside  ; and  took  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  D.  D. 

Mr.  William  Coppinger  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Godding,  Judge  Nott,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Addison  were  ap- 
pointed a Committee  on  Credentials;  and  the  Committee  repbrted 
the  following-named  Delegates  appointed  for  the  year  1891:  — 

Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society.  Arthur  M.  Burton,  Esq., 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton,  D.  D.,  Rev.  William  E.  Schenck, 
D.  D.,  Pay-Director  A.  W.  Russell,  U.  S.  N. 

The  following  Directors  were  stated  to  be  in  attendance  : 

Execiitive  Committee.  Judge  Charles  C.  Nott,  Reginald  Fen- 
dall,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  D.  D.,  Dr.  William  W. 
Godding,  Rev.  A.  J.  Huntington,  D.  D. 

Whereupon,  on  motion — 

Resolved , That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  be  accepted 
and  approved,  and  the  gentlemen  named  be  received  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

On  motion — 

Resolved,  That  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Mrs. 
Jane  R.  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  invited  to  seats  in 
the  Board,  and  to  participate  in  its  deliberations.  t 

The  unprinted  portions  of  the  Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  Janu- 
ary 21  and  22,  1890,  were  read  ; and  the  Minutes  were,  on  motion, 
approved. 

The  Secretary  presented  and  read  the  Seventy- Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
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Whereupon,  on  motion — 

Resolved , That  the  Annual  Report  he  approved  and  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committees  according  to  its  several  topics. 

The  Secretary  presented  and  read  the  Statement  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  past  year  and  accompanying  papers. 

The  Treasurer  presented  and  read  his  report  of  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  for  the  past  year,  with  the  certificate  of  audit;  Also, 
a Statement  of  the  Property  of  the  Society,  and  a Table  of  Re- 
ceipts by  States  in  the  year  1890. 

Whereupon,  on  motion — 

Resolved , That  the  Statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Treasurer’s  Report,  just  read,  with  accompanying  papers,  be  accepted,  and 
that  so  much  of  them  as  relate  to  Foreign  Relations,  Finance,  Auxiliary 
Societies,  Agencies,  Accounts,  Emigration,  and  Education,  be  referred  to 
the  several  Standing  Committees  in  charge  of  those  subjects  respectively. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  Education  in  Liberia. 
Judge  Charles  C.  Nott  and  Pay-Director  A.  W.  Russell,  Esq., 
U.  S.  N. 

Committee  on  Finance  and  on  Accounts.  Arthur  M.  Burton, 
Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  D.  D.,  and  Reginald  Fendall, 
Esq. 

Committee  on  Auxiliary  Societies  and  071  Agencies.  Rev. 
Samuel  E.  Appleton,  D.  D.,  Dr.  William  W.  Godding,-  and 
Reginald  Fendall,  Esq. 

Cotnmittee  on  Emigration.  Rev.  A.  J.  Huntington,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton,  D.  D. 

On  motion — 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  nominate  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  Russell,  Appleton  and  Burton  were  appointed  the 
Committee. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following-named  Directors  present- 
ing an  excuse  for  absence,  viz.:  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D.  D., 
Dec.  nth;  William  E.  Guy,  Esq.,  Dec.  12th;  Rev.  George  W. 
Samson,  D.  D.,  Dec.  15th;  and  Rev.  Edward  W.  Appleton,  D.  D., 
Jan.  14th;  and  from  the  President,  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
Dec.  17th. 
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Communications  were  presented  from  Rev.  George  W.  Sam- 
son, D.  D.,  January  9th,  and  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grimes,  January 
16th,  and  they  were  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  on  Education  in  Liberia. 

On  motion — 

Resolved , That  the  Board  do  now  adjourn  to  meet  in  these  rooms  to- 
morrow morning  at  1 1 o’clock. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  fanuary  21,  1891.  ’ 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  this  morning  at  11  o’clock  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  Schenck  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Addison. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  yesterday  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Pay-Director  Russell,  U.  S.  N.,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  made  a report  recommending  the  re- 
election  of  the  following  : 

Executive  Committee — Hon.  Charles  C.  Nott,  Reginald  Fen- 
dall,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Byron  Sun- 
derland, D.  D.,  Dr.  William  W.  Godding,  Rev.  Adoniram  J. 
Huntington,  D.  D.,  Hon.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — William  Coppinger. 

Whereupon,  on  motion — 

Resolved,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  approved,  and  that  the  Board 
elect  the  officers  nominated  by  the  committee. 

Pay-Director  Russell,  U.  *S.  N.,  from  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  Education  in  Liberia,  presented  and 
read  a report ; and  it  was,  on  motion,  accepted,  and  the  accom- 
panying resolution  was  adopted  ; and  the  same  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

Rev.  Dr.  Schenck  retired,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton  was,  on 
motion,  invited  to  preside ; and  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Burton,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Finance 
and  on  Accounts,  presented  and  read  the  following  Reports,  and 
they  were,  on  motion,  approved  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
examined  the  evidences  of  property  belonging  to  the  Society,  for  its  own 
use  and  in  trust,  and  find  that  they  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Treasurer. 
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The  Standing  Committee  on  Accounts  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
examined  the  Treasurer’s  Account  for  the  year  1890  and  the  vouchers  for 
the  disbursements,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Rev.  Dr.  Appleton,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Auxiliary  Societies  and  on  Agencies,  presented  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing Report;  and,  on  motion,  it  was  accepted  and  the  accom- 
panying resolution  was  adopted: 

The  importance  of  having  an  earnest,  energetic  Agent  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  to  acquaint  the  world  of  our  mission  and  work,  our  past 
success  and  future  plans,  is  self-evident.  The  great  importance  of  reviving 
our  auxiliaries  iu  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  is  also  self-evident. 

Resolved , That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  use  every 
measure  in  its  power  to  secure  these  most  desirable  objects,  in  order  that 
the  splendid  work  to  which  this  Society  has  consecrated  itself  may  be 
accomplished  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Christianizing  and  civilizing 
of  Africa. 

Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Emigration,  presented  and  read  the  following  Report  ; and, 
on  motion,  it  was  accepted  and  approved: 

The  Committee  on  Emigration  respectfully  recommend  that  all  suitable 
efforts  be  made  by  the  circulation  of  the  publications  of  our  Society,  and, 
if  it  be  deemed  advisable,  by  the  establishment  of  other  agencies,  to 
awaken  among  benevolent  and  liberal  men  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  especially  among  our  colored  population,  a deeper  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Colonization  in  Liberia ; that  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  money,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  appropriated,  and  also  that 
great  pains  be  taken  for  the  selection  of  the  very  best  class  of  emigrants. 

On  motion — 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  respective 
Boards  of  Trade  of  our  export  cities  the  importance  of  increased  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  West  Africa. 

Messrs.  Burton,  Russell,  Kendall,  Nott,  and  Godding  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee. 

On  motion — 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  led  in  prayer,  and  the  Board,  on  motion, 
adjourned. 


Wm.  Coppinger,  Secretary. 
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JEHUDI  ASHMUN. 

“The  Life  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,”  by  Ralph  R.  Gurley,  has 
become  a rare  book.  The  writer  has  just  read  it  with  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  recommends  all  friends  of  African  Colonization 
to  do  likewise. 

Jehudi  Ashmun  was  born  in  the  town  of  Champlain,  New  York, 
April  21,  1794.  Intense  application  to  books  was  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  prominent  characteristics,  although  his  educa- 
tion was  obtained  under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  his  parents.  His  conversion  occurred  in  1810, 
when  he  was  about  16  years  old,  as  is  recorded  in  his  Journal. 
He  says  that  an  acquaintance  of  his  had  been  led  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer,  and  a remark  of  this  youth  at 
a social  prayer  meeting,  expressive  of  his  new  happiness  as  a 
child  of  God,  appears  to  have  so  arrested  the  attention  and 
awakened  the  conscience  of  Ashmun  that  he  could  find  no  peace 
until  he  had  been  enabled  to  trust  in  his  Saviour,  and  consecrate 
himself  wholly  to  His  service.  Various  causes  united  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  his  great  work  in  Africa.  One  of  these  was  his  writ- 
ing the  life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  who  died  in  the  first  at- 
tempt to  found  a colony  of  free  persons  of  color  from  the  United 
States  in  Africa,  in  1820.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Ashmun  went 
out  and  found  that  colony  in  a low  condition.  A wide  region, 
including  the  site  of  Monrovia,  had  been  secured  by  the  energy 
and  bravery  of  Captain  (afterwards  Commodore)  Robert  F. 
Stockton,  and  about  30  rude  houses  had  been  built.  Ashmun 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  young  colony  of  Liberia,  and  his 
labours  were  greatly  blessed  and  made  successful.  He  not  only 
founded  schools  and  houses  of  worship,  but  prepared  laws  and 
greatly  promoted  industry,  trade  and  agriculture.  His  labours 
were  also  used  in  securing  a revival  of  real  religious  feeling  among 
the  colonists,  which  was  manifested  in  their  lives,  conversation 
and  religious  work.  The  slave-trade,  which  had  desolated  that 
region,  was  gradually  broken-up. 

Mr.  Ashmun  never  returned  to  the  United  States,  but  died  on 
his  way  thither,  at  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
early  age  of  34  years. 
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LIBERIA  AND  HER  MISSION. 

BY  HON.  HENRY  W.  GRIMES,  EX-ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF  LIBERIA. 

Is  Liberia  progressing?  Since  I have  been  in  this  country  I 
have  been  asked  this  question  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  in  a variety  of  tones — from  that  of  simple  inquiry  to  that  of 
almost  indignant  (and  insulting)  scepticism.  It  is,  however,  an 
important  question  and  one  that  deserves  an  answer.  Let  us  see 
whether  we  can  answer  it. 

What  is  Liberia?  Geographically  speaking,  Liberia  is  a little 
State,  occupying  the  elbow  of  West  Africa  where  the  coast-line 
turns  suddenly  eastward.  Lying  between  the  4th  and  6th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  it  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by*the 
Mannah  river,  on  the  southeast  by  the  San  Pedro  river,  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  interiorward  its  bound- 
aries are  vague  and  elastic,  expanding,  from  time  to  time,  as  one 
tribe  after  another  becomes  incorporated  into  the  body  politic. 

Politically  speaking,  Liberia  is  a Republic,  with  President,  Vice- 
President,  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  Courts  of  Justice,' 
counties,  townships,  chartered  cities,  mayors,  aldermen,  etc.,  and 
Constitution  and  laws  very  much  like  those  so  familiar  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  with  one  great  exception,  however,  viz. : 
It  is  a government  by  Negroes  and  for  Negroes.  No  Race 
Problem  can  disturb  its  peace  while  its  Constitution  remains 
unchanged;  for  “none  but  persons  of  African  descent’’  are 
entitled  to  become  citizens. 

Religiously  speaking,  what  is  Liberia  ? Its  population  to-day 
must  be  nearly  2,000,000  souls.  Of  these  the  majority  are  proba- 
bly Mohammedans,  while  not  more  than  one-tenth  are  (or  pro- 
fess to  be)  Christians,  and  yet  it  professes  to  be  a Christian  State, 
and  we  are  proud  to  think  that  it  is  one,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  such. 

But  is  this  all  ? Do  these  answers,  correct  as  far  as  they  go, 
sufficiently  reply  to  our  question  ? We  think  not,  nor  will  we 
accept  as  conclusive  the  statement,  true  though  we  know  it  to  be, 
that  “ Liberia  is  the  happy  home  of  thousands  ” who,  born  and 
reared  in  this  land,  have  elected  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  their  own 
race  in  Africa  despite  its  degradation  (?)  and  darkness  rather  than 
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to  enjoy  the  blessing  (?)  of  an  uncomfortable  back  seat  in  this 
“land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,”  cheered  by  the  hope 
that  “ some  sweet  day  by  and  by  ” they’ll  be  asked  up  (or  per- 
haps will  push  up)  to  a front  seat. 

Liberia’s  Declaration  of  Independence,  couched  in  simple, 
manly  language,  and  breathing  in  every  line  a noble  faith  in  God 
and  the  race  to  which  its  framers  belonged,  asserts  that  “ Liberia 
is  not  the  offspring  of  grasping  ambition  nor  the  tool  of  avari- 
cious speculation.”  To  the  authors  of  that  document  the  Negro 
was  not  a being  whose  manhood  was  a thing  to  be  proved,  nor 
was  Africa  a “ Dark  Continent  ” with  a shameful  past  and  a doubt- 
ful future.  Liberia  was  “an  asylum  from  deep  degradation;” 
they,  believed  that  they  possessed  “all  the  powers  of  men”  and 
that  “ freed  from  the  agitations  of  fear  and  molestation  ” they  could 
not  only  “ worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  ” and  “ train  up  their 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,”  but  that  they  could  and 
would  “throw  open  a wider  and  yet  wider  door  ” to  civilization 
and  Christianity.  One  of  their  number,  the  immortal  Hilary 
Teage,  thus  expressed  their  ideas  in  words  which  live  and  will 
continue  to  live  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  all  true  Liberians: 

Land  of  the  Mighty  Dead  ! 

Here  science  once  displayed 
And  art  her  charms  ; 

Here  awful  Pharaoh  swayed 
Great  nations  who  obeyed  ; 

Here  distant  mouarchs  laid 

Tlieir»  vanquished  arms. 

They  hold  us  in  survey, 

They  cheer  us  on  our  way, 

They  loud  proclaim 
From  pyramidal  hall, 

From  Carnac’s  sculptured  wall, 

From  Thebes  they  loudly  call  : 

“ Retake  your  fame  ! ” 

“All  hail,  Liberia!  hail! 

Arise  and  now  prevail 
O’er  all  thy  foes. 

In  truth  and  righteousness, 

In  all  the  Arts  of  Peace, 

Advance  and  still  increase 
Tho’  hosts  oppose  ! ” 
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At  the  loud  call  we  rise, 

And  press  toward  the  prize 
In  glory’s  race. 

All  redolent  of  fame, 

The  land  to  which  we  came, 

We  breathe  the  inspiring  flame, 

And  onward  press. 

Here  Liberty  shall  dwell, 

Here  Justice  shall  prevail, 

Religion  here  ; 

To  this,  fair  virtue's  dome, 

Meek  innocence  may  come 
And  find  a peaceful  home, 

And  know  no  fear. 

If  Teageand  his  compeers  understood  Liberia’s  mission  aright, 
it  was  a grand  and  noble  one — nothing  less  than  taking  her  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  civilizing  and  christianizing  agencies, 
through  the  labors  of  which  Ethiopia  shall  “stretch  out  her 
hands  to  God.”  Was  any  nation  ever  founded  with  such  a lofty 
idea  as  its  corner-stone  ? Nations  have  sprung  from  the  ambition 
of  men,  the  anxiety  of  peoples  for  personal  freedom,  from  circum- 
stances many  and  various  ; but  Liberia  is  the  first  whose  founders 
looked  forward  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  emancipation,  not 
only  of  themselves,  but  of  others. 

Liberia,  then,  while  in  very  deed  and  truth  a nation,  is  yet 
more.  She  stands  before  the  world  to-day  as  a “civilizing  and 
christianizing  agency.”  Others  may 

“ Show  the  trophies  taken. 

And  tell  of  battles  won.” 

Her  grandest  trophies  are  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  Her  truest 
victories  are  recorded  only  in  Heaven.  Is  this  too  high  a stand- 
ard for  a nation?  Surely  not.  It  is  only  an  effort  to  realize  in 
fact  what  we  hear  so  much  of,  viz.,  a Christian  Nationality . A 
nation  composed  of  Christian  men  and  women,  but  acting  on  the 

theory  that  ‘‘Meekness  is  weakness, 

Strength  is  triumphant,” 

is  as  much  a heathen  nation  as  was  that  of  the  Goths.  It  is  only 
a nation  which  is  conducted  on  Christian  principles  that  may 
justly  style  itself  Christian. 

Such,  then,  being  the  ideas  that  animated  Liberia’s  founders, 
progress  for  her  must  mean  a little  more  than  a mere  increase  in 
wealth  and  power — nay,  may  even  take  place  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  weakness.  As  an  actual  fact,  notwithstanding  all  her  draw- 
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backs,  Liberia  has  made  no  little  progress  in  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  national  greatness.  Her  greatest  need  is 
men.  Not  merely  males  of  the  genus  homo , but  7nen  in  the  truest, 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  these  she  needs  in  every  department. 
We  want  Christian  negro  men  — lovers  of  God  and  of  their 
race — men  “ black  and  comely  ” — not  only  to  preach  Christ  and 
to  teach  Christ  in  our  churches  and  schools,  but  to  live  Christ  in 
our  homes  and  streets  and  marts,  and  there  can  be  no  progress 
for  Liberia  without  them. 

Now,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  none  such  among  us, 
for  we  have,  but  as  the  area  of  our  influence  spreads,  we  need 
more  and  more.  Every  year  the  natives  around  us  are  turning 
in  greater  numbers  and  with  greater  eagerness  to  us  for  light  ; 
every  year  our  power  for  good  increases,  but  our  means  are  not 
increasing  in  proportion  to  our  power.  I do  not  mean  our  finan- 
cial means,  for  Liberia  is  a rich  country,  and  its  resources  are  vast. 
In  fact  one  of  our  greatest  dangers  is  that  we  shall  be  seduced 
from  the  great  end  of  our  existence  by  the  profusion  of  wealth 
around  us  and  degenerate  into  a money-loving  and  enjoying  peo- 
ple. European  capitalists  are  holding  out  inducements  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  and  develop  our  resources,  or  to  advance  us  the 
money  to  do  so,  sharing  the  profits,  of  course.  That  these  re- 
sources should  be  developed  is  most  true,  but  the  danger  is  great 
that  their  extent  may  so  absorb  our  attention  as  to  cause  us  to 
forget  that  their  development  is  but  a means  to  the  great  end  of 
Africa’s  redemption. 

I assert,  therefore,  that  Liberia  has  in  her  the  elements  of  prog- 
ress. I will  go  further,  and  say  that  I believe  she  will  progress, 
but  just  at  present  I must  confess  that  those  on  whom  she  should 
be  able  to  depend  for  aid  in  her  work  are  strangely  indifferent  to 
her  needs.  The  cry  has  been  sent  out  across  the  water  to  the 
sons  of  Ham,  who  are  “ learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,” 
“Come  over  and  help  us!’’  but  they  heed  it  not.  Here  and 
there  one  comes ; some  fear  to  get  sick  and  die,  as  if  disease  and 
death  were  not  everywhere  ; others  say,  “ How  can  we  leave  the 
good  things  of  this  land  to  go  to  savage  Africa?  ” And  so  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  waiting  and  watching  for  help  to  go  up 
and  possess  the  land.  Thank  God,  the  help  is  coming ! Every 
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year  one  or  two  more  are  drawn  to  us  from  the  mass  around,  and 
they  are  useful  allies.  With  their  help  we  will  yet  go  forward, 
triumphing  and  to  triumph,  for  the  promise  is  sure  : Ethiopia 
must  stretch  forth  her  hands  to  God.  Africa  must  be  won  for 
Christ  ; and  if  our  brethren  here  are  as  careless  of  their  birthright 
as  was  Esau,  then  the  blessing  will  go  with  it  to  him  who  appre- 
ciates it,  and  he,  in  the  long,  dark  night,  will  wrestle  with  God, 
and,  prevailing,  will  get  the  biassing  at  dawn. — The  African 
M.  E.  Church  Review. 


THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  partition  of  Africa  among  the  Powers  is  so  far  accom- 
plished that  it  is  possible  to  take  stock  of  the  share  which  has 
fallen  to  each.  In  certain  directions  the  limits  of  the  different 
claims  have  been  laid  down  by  international  agreement  ; in  other 
cases  “spheres  of  influence ’’  have  been  acknowledged;  while  in 
some  instances  only  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  can  be  put  for- 
ward as  the  bases  of  claims.  Still,  what  with  the  recent  Anglo- 
German  and  Anglo-French  Agreements,  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
Agreement,  and  the  arrangements  made  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  areas  claimed  by  the  Pow- 
ers. The  new  number  of  the  Mouveme7it  Geograpliique , in  a series 
of  tables  shows  (1)  the  position  of  the  various  Powers  in  Africa 
in  1876,  and  (2)  at  the  present  date,  when  each  Power  is  count- 
ing what  it  has  gained. 

First  comes  Portugal,  which  has  gained  in  territory  since 
1876 : 

Portuguese  Africa , 1876. — Madeira,  314  square  miles;  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  1,486;  Islands  of  S.  Thome  and  Principe,  417; 
Angola,  310,000;  Mozambique,  300,000. — Total,  612,217  square 
miles. 

Portugiiese  Africa , 1890. — Madeira,  314  square  miles;  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  1,486;  Guinea  and  Bissagos  Islands,  2,316;  S. 
Thome  and  Principe,  417;  Cabinda,  460;  Angola,  470,000;  Mo- 
zambique, 300,000. — Total,  774,993  square  miles. 

The  area  given  for  Mozambique  in  1876  is  excessive,  for  at 
that  time  Portugal’s  claims  were  not  admitted  to  extend  to  lake 
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Nyassa,  and  her  dominion  was  only  recognized  on  the  coast.  Thus 
80,000  square  miles  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  While 
the  accession  which  Portugal  has  acquired  in  the  Angola  interior 
is  admitted,  her  claim  over  Lunda  can  not  be  regarded  as  valid. 
Of  course  the  Anglo-Portuguese  arrangement  is  not  ratified;  but 
we  can  not  widen  the  bounds  of  our  concessions,  and  the  areas  given 
for  1890  may  be  found  to  be  too  great.  Moreover,  the  eastern 
extension  of  Angolo  possession  impinges  on  the  Barotse  territory 
acquired  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

The  position  of  Spain  in  Africa  is  at  present  uncertain.  She 
will  have  to  settle  with  France  both  in  Western  Sahara  and  in 
the  Muni  district,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gaboon.  In  1876  her 
total  claims  amounted  to  3,660  square  miles.  Now  she  claims 
the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador,  and  is.  stated  to 
have  made  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Adrar  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, giving  her  an  addition  of  200,000  square  miles,  while  in 
the  Muni  she  claims,  according  to  some  estimates,  40,000  square 
miles.  If  all  the  claims  of  Spain  are  admitted,  she  will  have  a 
territory  of  some  220,000  square  miles  in  Africa  and  its  islands, 
but  probably  she  will  have  to  reduce  her  pretensions.  On  the 
most  recent  French  maps  the  western  limit  of  the  French  Sahara 
cuts  through  the  centre  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain. 

As  to  France,  so  far  as  mere  area  goes,  she  has  since  1876 
succeeded  in  winning  more  out  of  the  scramble  than  any  other 
Power.  In  1876  the  areas  of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa 
stood  as  follows  : 

French  Africa , 1876. — Algeria,  123,000  square  miles;  Sene- 
gambia,  154,400  ; Gaboon,  4,830  ; Reunion,  964  ; Mayotte,  Nossi- 
Be,  and  Ste.  Marie,  256. — Total,  213,450  square  miles. 

French  Africa,  1890. — Algeria,  123,480  square  miles;  Tunis, 
44,790;  Senegal  and  dependencies,  580,000;  Sahara  and  West- 
ern Soudan,  965,000,  Gold  Coast,  19,300;  Gaboon  and  French 
Congo,  270,000;  Madagascar  and  islands,  232,600;  Reunion, 
964;  Comoro  Islands,  798;  Obock,  2,316. — Total,  2,300,248 
square  miles. 

In  the  Sahara  and  Soudan  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  has 
still  to  be  made,  while  the  claims  made  in  the  Senegambia  region 
will  be  subject  to  modification  ; so  that  the  areas  given  cannot  be 
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regarded  as  precise.  At  present  the  hold  of  France  over  Mada- 
gascar is  slender,  but  she  is  not  likely  to  let  go. 

In  1876  Germany  had  no  claim  to  a mile  of  land  in  Africa, 
though  so  long  ago  as  1866  Von  der  Decken  urged  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  region  now  included  in  British  East  Africa.  The  re- 
markable feature  about  German  acquisitions  in  Africa  is  that  they 
were  virtually  obtained  within  a few  months  in  1884-85;  all  else 
has  been  mere  adjustment  of  boundaries.  On  the  Gold  Coast 
and  in  the  Cameroons  precise  delimitations  have  to  be  carried 
out,  and  in  the  former  region  in  the  meantime  Germany  is  creep- 
ing inland.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  approximately  the 
areas  of  the  German  claims  in  1890: 

German  Africa,  1890.— Togoland,  7,720  square  miles;  Came- 
roons, 193,000;  Southwest  Africa,  385,000;  East  Africa,  450,000. 
Total,  1,035,720  square  miles. 

The  Congo  Free  State  did  not  exist  in  1876.  Its  limits  were 
fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  embraced  about 
800,000  square  miles.  If  the  kingdom  of  Lunda,  which  has  been 
turned  into  the  Eastern  Quango  province,  be  included  in  the  Free 
State,  the  total  area  will  be  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 

Although  an  Italian  firm  had  a station  at  Assab,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  about  1864,  it  was  not  until  1880  that  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  officially.  Now  Italy  claims  an  area  of  360,000  square 
miles.  So  far  there  has  been  no  international  arrangement,  but 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  difficulty  in  arranging  boundaries. 
Abyssinia,  Shoa,  and  Kaffa  alone  cover  305,000  square  miles; 
Massowah  and  Assab,  Harrar,  and  a part  of  Somaliland  cover 
the  rest. 

Turkey’s  claim  to  Tripoli  embraces  380,000  square  miles. 
Nor  does  any  one  doubt  that  she  is  nominally  the  suzerain  of 
Egypt;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  country  is  held  and  admin- 
istered by  England.  The  total  area  still  held  by  the  Khedive  is 
probably  about  400,000  square  miles,  while  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
covers  about  1,000,000. 

Coming  to  Great  Britain’s  share  in  the  scramble,  and  taking 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  arrangement,  we 
find  the  following  results  : 

British  Africa,  1876. — West  Coast  Colonies,  15,640  square 
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miles;  Atlantic  Islands,  125;  Cape  Colony  and  dependencies, 
241,500;  Natal,  21,000;  Mauritius  and  dependencies,  900. — Total, 
279,165  square  miles. 

British  Africa , 1890. — West  Coast  Colonies,  45,000  square 
miles;  Royal  Niger  Company,  400,000;  Atlantic  Islands,  125; 
Walfish  Bay,  460;  Cape  Colony  and  dependencies,  500,000; 
Natal,  21,000;  British  South  Africa  Company  and  Nyassaland, 
500,000;  Mauritius,  &c. , 900;  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  760;  British 
East  Africa,  400,000;  Somali  Coast  region,  38,000;  Socotra, 
3,000. — Total,  1,909,445  square  miles. 

The  British  East  Africa  Company  has  no  northern  limit  to  its 
sphere,  and  English  troops  occupy  Wada  Haifa,  Cairo,  and 
Suakin.  In  mere  area  France  considerably  exceeds  England  in 
her  share  of  the  scramble,  but  so  far  as  value  goes  England  has 
no  rival  in  Africa. 

To  sum  up,  the  various  European  Powers  have  acquired  the 
following  areas  in  Africa,  Turkey  being  excluded,  and  Egypt 


being  left  aside  : 

1876.  1890. 

Portugal 612,217  sq.  miles.  774,993  sq.  miles. 

Spain 3,500  “ 210,000 

France 283,450  “ 2,300,248 

Germany — “ 1,035,720 

Congo  Free  State...  — “ 1,000,000 

Italy — “ 360,000 

Great  Britain 279,165  “ . 1,909,445 

v_  

Total 1,178,332  sq.  miles.  7,590,406  sq.  miles. 


If  to  this  we  add  the  areas  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
of  Tripoli,  Morocco,  the  independent  Central  Soudan  States,  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  it  will  be  found  that  of  the 
11,900,000  square  miles  of  Africa,  not  more  than  2,500,000  re- 
main to  be  appropriated. — The  ( London ) African  Tunes. 
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THE  AMERICAN  “SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE”  IN 

AFRICA. 

I.  America  has  had  a mighty  influence  upon  portions  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  It  was  the  market  for  slaves  that  this  country 
afforded  which  aided  prodigiously  in  the  development  of  the  Af- 
rican slave-trade.  In  1620,  the  same  year  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth,  the  first  cargo  of  Negroes  was 
landed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  from  that  day  on  for  nearly 
200  years  the  demand  for  slaves  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
wrought  devastation  and  woe  in  Africa.  Not  merely  were  myri- 
ads of  her  people  made  captives,  but  those  who  were  left  were 
made  tenfold  worse  by  being  incited  to  deeds  of  cruelty  and  hate 
in  order  to  get  slaves  for  the  foreigners.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  hundred  years  preceding  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  no  less  than  two  million  Negroes  were  brought  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies  ; an  annual  average  of  about  20,000.  For  every 
slave  reaching  these  shores  it  has  been  said  that  ten  persons  died, 
either  being  slaughtered  when  the  raid  for  their  capture  was  made 
upon  the  native  village  or  succumbing  to  the  horrors  of  the 
“ middle  passage.”  Slave-ships  sailed  from  our  Northern  as 
well  as  our  Southern  ports,  plowing  the  Atlantic  on  their  accursed 
errand.  God  be  praised  that  the  traffic  is  at  an  end  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned  ! Butwhat  a fearful  “ sphere  of  influence  ” 
we  have  covered  in  Africa. 

II.  There  is  another  sphere  in  Africa  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  has  been  most  deleterious.  For  generations 
we  have  been  pouring  into  that  smitten  continent  a flood  of  in- 
toxicants, aiding  other  nations  in  developing  a rum-trade,  which 
Thomson  and  others,  who  know  Africa  well,  have  declared  to  be 
even  worse  in  its  results  than  was  the  slave-trade.  We  have  no 
arithmetic  which  can  measure  the  wretchedness  and  corruption 
caused  by  this  trafic.  But,  unlike  the  slave-trade,  this  sphere  of 
influence  is  still  open  to  us.  Can  anything  be  done  to  close  it? 

For  some  reason,  we  know  not  what,  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a gradual  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  distilled  liquors 
from  the  United  States  to  Africa.  The  latest  figures  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  cover  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890.  Dur- 
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ing  that  period  1,707,464  gallons  of  distilled  liquors  were  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  amount  1,367,726  gallons  were  “withdrawn  from  bond’’ 
for  exportation.  Only  of  this  portion  so  “withdrawn  from 
bond,’’  which  is  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  exported, 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  distribution,  and  we  find  that  273,638 
gallons  went  to  Africa  and  to  the  following  ports  of  entry  : 


Cape  Coast  (Gold  Coast) 107,153  gallons. 

Elmiua  (Gold  Coast) 71,167  “ 

Grand  Bassam 89,466  “ 

Goree  (Cape  Verde) 2,338  “ 

Sierra  Leone 3 514  “ 

Total 273,638  gallons. 


This  quantity  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year 
(297,008  gallons),  but  it  is  a decided  improvement  on  the  803,437 
gallons  of  five  years  ago.  It  is  through  the  port  of  Boston  that 
the  whole  of  this  deadly  stream  flows  to  Africa.  Cannot  the  vile 
fountain  be  closed  altogether  ? It  certainly  behooves  Christians 
and  philanthropists  to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  both 
by  the  development  of  a public  opinion  and  as  far  as  possible  by 
law,  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive  traffic. 

III.  But  we  gladly  turn  our  attention  to  some  spheres  open  to 
us  in  Africa  in  which  our  influence  has  been,  and  is,  beneficent. 
We  may  well  mention  what  has  been  accomplished  in  making 
known  the  Dark  Continent  to  the  world  through  the  explorations 
of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Our  missionaries  have'  had  other 
work  to  do  than  this,  but  incidentally  they  have  rendered  no  little 
service  as  explorers.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the  revelations 
early  made  concerning  Zululand  by  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  the  more  recent  investigations  by  missionaries 
connected  with  our  West  Central  and  East  Central  Missions. 
But  as  an  explorer,  no  man  can  compare  with  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who  has  always  claimed  American  citizenship,  and  whose 
earlier  expeditions  were  conducted  under  American  auspices. 
That  he  has  rendered  service  of  greatest  value  to  the  cause  of 
African  exploration  and  civilization  no  one  can  deny.  There 
may  be  a question  as  to  the  expediency  of  conducting  armed  ex- 
peditions through  regions  which  have  never  yet  seen  white  men, 
but  to  speak  of  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition  as  “piratical,’’  as 
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has  recently  been  done  in  a prominent  review,  is  a total  misuse 
of  terms.  To  affirm  this  is  to  make  no  account  of  motives  and 
to  confound  a man  whose  purpose  is  noble  and  whose  methods 
are  as  gentle  and  humane  as  his  surroundings  will  admit,  with  a 
freebooter,  whose  object  is  robbery  and  plunder.  The  testimony 
of  Mackay  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  influence  of  this  ex- 
plorer in  Africa  has  been  wholesome.  He  says  : “ Wherever  I 
find  myself  in  Stanley’s  track,  in  Uganda,  Ugogo,  or  even  Uker- 
ewe  itself,  I find  his  treatment  of  the  natives  has  invariably  been 
such  as  to  win  from  them  the  highest  respect  for  the  face  of  a 
white  man.” 

IV.  But  it  is  in  the  line  of  missionary  effort  that  we  find 
America’s  best  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  We  are  not  doing 
there  what  we  might  do  or  ought  to  do,  but  we  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  of  real  value  for  the  redemption  of  the  tribes  we 
have  done  so  much  to  degrade.  W e can  only  glance  at  these 
spheres  of  influence.  On  the  north,  in  Egypt,  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  has  a most  vigorous  mission,  with  over  thirty- five 
missionaries  from  America,  and  over  3,000  communicants  in  their 
churches.  Their  educational  work  is  far  advanced,  and  in  the 
regions  about  Cairo  and  Asyoot  Christian  enterprises  are  most 
successfully  prosecuted.  Passing  down  the  west  coast,  we  reach 
the  Mendi  Mission,  originally  established  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  but  passed  over  a few  years  since  to  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Next  we  find  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  American 
Presbyterian  churches  laboring  together  in  seeking  to  build  up 
the  Republic  of  Liberia,  which  is  modeled  after  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  Here,  too,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
General  Synod  has  a prosperous  work,  at  Muhlenberg,  on  the  St. 
Paul’s  river.  The  Presbyterian  Board  has  a mission  at  the  Ga- 
boon and  Corisco,  with  an  encouraging  outlook.  On  the  Congo, 
the  leading  American  mission  is  that  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
which  is  expending  over  $40,000  in  extending  its  outposts  along 
the  Upper  and  Lower  river.  Bishop  Taylor’s  Mission  is  also 
prosecuting  work  on  the  Lower  river  and  in  the  Province  of  An- 
gola. South  of  Angola  comes  the  West  Central  African  Mission 
of  the  American  Board,  which  after  ten  years  of  labor  gives 
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promise  of  great  efficiency.  Turning  northward  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  passing  up  the  eastern  coast,  we  reach  Natal, 
where  our  own  Board  has  labored  for  fifty-five  years,  having 
now  sixteen  churches,  with  nearly  1,200  members.  North  of 
Natal  is  our  East  Central  African  Mission,  near  Inhambane, 
which  is  just  now  being  reinforced  in  the  hope  of  extending  its 
operations  ultimately  toward  the  interior.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  nine  American  missionary  Boards  laboring  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  Dark  Continent.  We  give  here  a table  exhibit- 
ing their  work,  which,  though  incomplete  in  some  items,  shows 


WORK  OF  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  IN  AFRICA. 


Societies. 

Annual  Ex- 
penditure 
in  Africa. 

Mission- 

aries— 

I Male  and 
Female. 

Native 

Laborers. 

No.  of 
Churches. 

3 tr. 

B 

0 0 
u 

Stations 
and  Out- 
Stations. 

Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Congo 

$43,746 

39 

5 

5 

386 

4 

Protestant  Episcopal,  Liberia 

44.093 

8 

48 

17 

709 

69 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Mendi 

10,31s 

7 

43 

55 

317 

6l 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Egpyt... 

42,000 

35 

256 

29 

2.971 

112 

American  Board,  Natal 

45.265 

53 

137 

17 

1,174 

37 

Methodist  Episcopal  Ch.,  West  Coast.. 

7,500 

3 i 

57 

38 

2,755 

38 

Bishop  Taylor’s  Mis’n,Congo&  Angola 

27 

38 

hi 

IO 

Evangelical  Lutheran 

13,000 

4 

9 

3 

200 

3 

Presbyterian  Board 

31,155 

28  ! 

24 

17 

1,398 

25 

Totals 

$237,077 

204 

617 

l8l 

10,051 

359 

that  the  United  States  has  in  Africa  204  missionaries,  male  and 
female,  and  is  occupying  359  stations  and  out-stations,  and  is  ex- 
pending in  missionary  work  over  $237,000.  These  are  not  in- 
significant figures,  and  yet  we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  “ What  are 
these  among  so  many  !”  Two  hundred  million  souls  at  least  in 
Africa  ! — The  Missionary  Herald. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

England  in  Africa. — If  the  treaty  between  England  and  Portugal  in 
regard  to  their  respective  territories  in  Africa  is  carried  out  as  now 
announced,  Great  Britain  will  have  an  unbroken  right  of  way  from  the 
Mediteranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  supremacy  in  Egypt  carries 
its  right,  as  against  all  European  nations,  to  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan.  There  the  territory  which  is  left  to  the  British  East 
African  Company  begins  and  extends  to  the  southwestern  part  of  Victoria 
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Nj-auza.  Then  come  two  hundred  miles  of  German  territory  along  lake 
Tanganyika,  but  through  this  England  has  the  right  of  transit  by  treaty. 
From  the  southern  end  of  Tanganyika  British  territory  stretches  in  an 
unbroken  line  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  The  control  of  these 
vast  reaches  of  territory  will  make  British  influence  paramount  in  Africa. 

SokoTO. — The  Sultan  of  Sokoto,wlio  in  1884  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  over  the  banks  of  the  middle  Niger  and  of 
the  Binue,  has  now  transferred  to  the  same  company  in  perpetuity  his 
powers  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  his  kingdom,  a territory  of 
250,000  square  miles. 

The  Country  to  the  South  of  Rake  Tsad.  — The  attention  of  those 
European  nations  which  have  a stake  in  the  African  continent  is  now 
directed  toward  that  large  and  unexplored  territory  which  lies  between 
Lake  Tsad  and  the  M’baugi.  Some  nine  expeditions,  British,  French  and 
German,  are  making  for  that  region.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
French  entertain  the  idea  of  adding  it  to  their  possessions  and  of  ulti- 
mately connecting  Algeria  with  the  French  Congo.  The  German  colo- 
nial journals,  again,  relying  on  the  Hinterland  theory,  protest  that  the 
authority  of  their  government  ought  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  15th 
meridian,  and  assert  that  it  in  a)'  justly  raise  claims  to  the  regions  explored 
almost  exclusively  by  German  travelers — Barth,  Vogel,  Nachtigal,  Flegel 
and  others  of  less  note. 

Lake  N’GAMI.- — In  January,  1890,  Captain  von  Franjois  set  out  011  an 
expedition  to  this  lake.  The  route  from  the  Coast  led  over  level  ground 
and  presented  no  difficulties,  except  that  of  keeping  the  baggage  animals 
alive,  for  even  in  the  rainy  season  water  is  scarce.  The  country  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited.  In  the  Nosob  valley  dwell  Amraal  Hottentots,  and 
Bechuana  in  the  Swas  valley,  and  between  these  places  are  found  wander- 
ing Bushmen  and  a dwarf  race  in  a very  low  state  of  culture  similar  to 
Bushmen.  At  the  end  of  March  Captain  von  Francois  returned  to 
Rehoboth  and  prepared  to  travel  in  Eastern  Damara-land. — Verhand.  der 
Gesell.  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  Bd.,  xvii.  No.  7. 

Opening  Interior  Africa. — The  East  Africa  Company,  whose  char- 
ter covers  a specific  and  extended  territory,  covering  the  region  between 
Bombas  and  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  has  already  opened  a road  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  stretching  toward  the  interior,  and  having 
stockaded  posts  for  its  protection.  This  will  be  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
Meanwhile  a staunch  steamboat,  destined  for  Lake  Victoria,  is  about  being 
sent  out  in  sections,  to  be  borne  overland  and  launched  upon  the  great 
inland  sea. 

Railroads  in  East  Africa. — Four  railroads  are  projected,  or  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  toward  the  interior ; one 
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ill  the  territory  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  one  in  German  territory, 
one  in  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  one  passing  through  Portuguese 
territory  to  the  domain  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

The  Congo  Free  State- — L'Afrique  reports  that  M.  Janssen,  the 
governor-general  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  has  returned  to  Brussels  after 
having  surveyed  the  vast  regions  placed  under  his  administration.  He 
reports  progress  in  all  respects.  The  natives  are  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  the  whites,  to  their  habits  and  their  ideas.  They  compre- 
hend what  civilization  is  and  wish  to  share  its  benefits.  Human  sacrifices 
and  tribal  wars  are  diminishing  in  number.  The  desire  for  peace,  for 
work,  and  for  good  government  increases  from  Boma  to  Stanley  Pool. 
The  natives  want  to  learn  from  the  Europeans  some  useful  industry  or 
trade.  Fields  are  cultivated  everywhere  aud  brick  houses  are  built  on  all 
sides.  Stanley  would  be  surprised  to  see  as  far  up  as  Stanley  Falls  a 
little  town  with  streets,  factories,  and  charming  habitations.  On  the 
Kassai  river,  where  a few  years  ago  the  traveler  Wissman  had  to  force 
his  way  by  the  use  of  arms,  M.  Janssen  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
friendliness  by  crowds  of  natives  beseeching  him  to  stay  with  them 
permanently. 

Explorations  on  the  Upper  Zambesi. — Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who 
has  made  such  a name  for  himself  as  an  African  explorer,  is  now  in  the 
service  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  exploring  the  region  north 
of  the  Zambesi  and  west  of  Lake  Baugweolo.  He  is  accompanied  by  a 
son  of  Colonel  Grant,  also  famous  in  African  discovery,  aud  the  two  had 
had  a successful  trip  to  the  Garenganze  country,  where  Mr.  Arnot  has  his 
mission.  They  report  that  this  missionary  band  is  doing  a good  work, 
and  that  Msiris,  the  king,  was  holding  his  throne  in  spite  of  Arab  inter- 
vention. Mr.  Thomson  reports  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Grant  had  been  “ in 
ridiculously  good  health.” 

African  Trade. — African  trade  is  fast  increasing.  The  natural  prod- 
ucts are  being  developed  enormously,  and  the  demands  of  the  natives  for 
clothing  and  other  articles  of  civilized  life  are  increasing  quite  as  rapidly. 
Large  tracts  are  being  cultivated  by  Europeans,  mines  developed,  manu- 
factories established,  railroads  extended  and  large  cities  built  up  rapidly. 
The  imports  aud  exports  of  West  Africa  between  the  tropics  was  last  year 
$25,000,000 ; behind  this,  in  Central  Africa,  there  passed  in  aud  out  in 
trade  $75,000,000.  The  trade  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean reached  $200,000,000.  In  South  Africa,  trade  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  As  an  instance,  Mr.  Keltie,  of  whom  we  obtain  these 
figures,  and  who  is  authority  on  Africau  commercial  affairs,  says  the 
exports  of  Cape  Colony  for  the  last  year  was  $47,000,000.  The  trade  of 
the  east  coast  was  more  than  $125,000,000;  making  the  whole  trade  of 
Africa  last  year  $475,000,000, 
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Built  Their  own  Church. — The  Bailundu  church,  of  the  compara- 
tively young  mission  in  West  Central  Africa,  have,  with  their  own  hands 
and  labor,  unaided  by  a penny  of  foreign  money,  built  a commodious  house 
of  worship,  in  harmony  with  their  own  simple  style  of  living,  and  it  has 
been  publicly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God,  the  bell  for  which, 
contributed  by  American  friends,  was  carried  inland  two  hundred  miles 
on  their  own  backs. 


ROLL  OF  EMIGRANTS  FOR  LIBERIA  ; 

By  Bark  Liberia , from  New  York,  Febrjiary  14,  i8gr. 


From  Morrillton  C.  H.,  Arkansas . 

NO. 

NAME. 

AGE. 

OCCUPATION. 

RELIGION. 

I 

Rev.  James  Dargan 

47 

Minister 

Baptist. 

53 

46 

Mary  Mejunkin 

“ 

4 

Sarah  Mejunkin 

l6 

“ 

5 

Charles  Mejunkin 

14 

6 

8 

James  Mejunkin 

Mittie  Mejunkin 

Dinah  Henry 

8 

6 

65 

Baptist. 

9 

John  W.  Holman 

41 

Farmer 

10 

Charlotte  Holman 

36 

“ 

11 
' 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

David  Holman 

Elias  Holman 

Willie  Holman 

Janies  Holman 

14 

12 

10 

2 

39 

29 

Baptist. 

Mary  McKinney 

17 

IS 

Stephen  Ficklin 

Catharine  Ficklin 

27 

21 

Farmer 

<< 

19 

20 
21 

Arthur  Ficklin 

Granville  Ficklin 

Darnella  Ficklin 

2 

Infant 

Infant 

46 

36 

Baptist. 

23 

Sarah  Steele 

24 

25 

26 

Earnest  Steele 

James  Slocomb ’. 

Jin  11  ie  Slocomb 

II 

37 

36 

Farmer 

Baptist. 

27 

Mary  Slocomb 

16 

“ 

28 

James  Slocomb 

15 

29 

30 

31 

o2 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Jennie  Slocomb 

Henrv  Slocomb 

David  Slocomb 

Ella  Slocomb 

Samuel  Slocomb 

Anna  Slocomb 

Armenta  Dukes 

John  Randolph 

11 

9 

4 

2 

1 

45 

55 

Farmer 

Baptist. 

William  Mitchell 

5° 

Blacksmith 

38 

Charlotte  Mitchell 

•« 

39 

46 

<« 

Note. — The  foregoing  named  persons  make  a total  of  16,234  emigrants  settled  in 
Liberia  by  The  American  Colonization  Society. 


64.  Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  [April,  1891. 

Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 


During  the  Month 


Vermont.  ($14.15.) 

Essex.  Annuity  of  S.  G.  Lothrop, 
by  S.  S-  Slater,  Ad $14  15 

New  York.  ($125.00.) 

New  York  City.  Yates  & Porter- 
field, annual  donation 100  00 

Kingston.  Members  of  the  Third 
Reformed  Church 25  00 

Pennsylvania.  ($600.00.) 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  Col- 
onization Society,  John  Welsh 
Dulles,  Treasurer 600  00 

Virginia.  ($1.00.) 
Alexandria.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Black- 
ford, donation 1 00 

Florida.  ($25.00.) 

IVillislon.  Jerry  Davis,  toward 
cost’of  emigrant  passage 25  00 

Mississippi.  ($11.00.) 
Gunnison.  J.  M.  Moore,  toward 

cost  of  emigrant  passage 10  00 

French  Camp.  C.  M.  Roby,  dona- 
tion  1 00 


During  the  Month 

Pennsylvania.  ($1.00.) 

Philadelphia.  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther, 

D.  D.,  donation $1  00  J 

Georgia.  ($30.00.) 

Atlanta.  Wade  H.  Mahaffey,  to- 
ward cost  of  emigrant  passage....  30  00 

Mississippi.  f$2.oo.) 

Ackerman.  David  Bridges,  toward 
cost  of  emigrant  passage % 00 

Arkansas.  ($13.00.) 

Atkins  Samuel  Martin,  toward 
cost  of  emigrant  passage- 1000 


of  December,  1890. 

Arkansas.  ($329.60.) 

Conway.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Harris, 

Sec.,  toward  cost  of  emigrant  pas- 
sage   197  00 

Morrillton.  Sundry  applicants  to- 
ward cost  of  emigrant  passage  ...  98  60 
Germantown.  W.  H.  King,  toward 

cost  of  emigrant  passage 33  00 

W.  H.  King,  for  membership 1 00 

Indiana.  ($15.00.) 

Rockville.  James  Whitted,  toward 
cost  of  emigrant  passage 15  00 

For  African  Repository. 
Massachusetts,  $1 ; Maryland,  $1  ; 
Arkansas,  $1;  Illinois,  $7 10  00 

Recapitulation. 

Donations  . : $728  00 

Annuity 14  15 

For  African  Repository 10  00 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building 288  00 

Applicants  toward  passage 378  60 

Interest 269  00 


Total  Receipts  in  December $1687  75 

of  January,  1891. 

Little  Rock.  William  Rodgers,  to- 
ward cost  of  emigrant  passage. ...  3 00 

For  African  Repository.  ($1.00.) 

Georgia 1 00 

Recapitulation. 

Donation 1 00 

Donovan  Income 1141  70 

For  African  Repository 1 00 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building 63  00 

Applicants  toward  passage 4500 

Theodore  Lewis  Mason  M.  D.  Fund  25  00 

Total  Receipts  in  January $1276  70 


During  the  Month  of  February,  1891. 


New  Jersey.  ($100.00.) 

Lake  Wood.  Miss  Janetta  Alexan- 
der, donation $100  00 

Florida.  ($1.50.) 

Ocala.  John  Eytch,  toward  cost  of 

emigrant  passage 1 50 

Mississippi.  ($12.00.) 

Lula.  Rev.  L.  A.  Johnson,  toward 
cost  of  emigrant  passage 12  00 

Arkansas.  ($40.00.) 

Plummet  ville.  Rev.  W.  A.  Diggs,  to- 
ward cost  of  emigrant  passage 21  00 


Germantown.  W.  H.  King,  toward 


cost  of  emigrant  passage 19  00 

For  African  Repository. 

Iowa 1 00 

Recapitulation. 

Donation 100  o0 

Applicants  toward  passage  53  50 

ForAfrican  Repository 1 00 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building 73  00 

Interest 60  00 


Total  Receipts  in  February, 


$287  50 


EMIGRATION  TO  LIBERIA. 

So  numerous  have  the  applications  become,  that  The  Americas  Coloni- 
zation Society  will  hereafter  give  the  preference,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
to  those  who  will  pay  a part  of  the  cost  of  their  passage  and  settlement  in 
Liberia.  Persons  wishing  to  remove  to  that  Republic  should  make  appli- 
cation, giving  their  name,  age,  and  circumstances,  addressed  to  William 
Coppinger,  Secretary  and.  Treasurer,  Colonization  Rooms,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEGACIES. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  Colonization  Society  the  sum 
of dollars. 

(If  the  bequest  is  of  personal  or  real  estate,  so  describe  it  that  it  can  be 
easily  identified.) 


EDUCATION  IN  LIBERIA. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  is  ready  to  receive,  invest,  and  set 
apart,  for  the  promotion  of  common-school  education  in  Liberia,  all  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  given  or  bequeathed  to'it  for  that  purpose. 

Funds  for  Liberia  College  may  be  remitted  to  Charles  E.  Stevens,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  Co.,  Kneeland  street,  Boston.  The  best 
form  of  donations  and  bequests  is  “ The  Trustees  op  Donations  for  Edu- 
cation in  Liberia.” 


THE  AFRICAN  REPOSITORY. 

Published  quarterly  by  the  American  Colonization  Society;  is  intended 
to  record  the  Society's  proceedings,  and  all  movements  for  the  civilization  and 
evangelization  of  Africa.  It  is  sent,  without  charge,  when  requested,  to  the 
officers  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Auxiliaries,  to  life  members,  and  to  annual 
contributors  of  ten  dollars  and  upward  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  To  sub- 
scribers it  is  supplied  at  One  Dollar  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Orders 
or  remittances  for  it  should  be  sent  to  William  Coppinger,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Colonization  Rooms,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Washington,  D.  as  second-class  matter.) 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  GOING  TO  LIBERIA. 


The  American  Colonization  Society  is  constantly  receiving  letters  in 
•which  the  following  questions  are,  in  substance,  asked.  It  has  therefore 
condensed  the  facts  into  the  following  form  : ' • 

Question  1.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  best  to  embark  for  Liberia? 

Answer  1.  Vessels  usually  leave  this  country  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  for 
Liberia.  There  is  very  little,  if  an}'  choice  between  these  two  seasons  of  the 
year  as  a time  to  arrive  in  that  Republic. 

Q.  2.  How  long  is  the  voyage,  and  is  there  much  danger  that  we  shall  be 
lost  on  the  way  ?’ 

A.  2.  Thirty-five  days  is  the  average  length  of  a' voyage  to  Liberia.  In 
seventy  years,  during  which  there  have  been  nearly  two  hundred  emigrations, 
there  has  not  been  a case  of  loss  or  disaster. 

Q.  3.  What  ought  we  to  take  with  us,  both  for  use  on  the  voyage  and  after 
we  get  there? 

A.  3.  Every  emigrant  ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  clothing  similar  to 
that  which  he  wears  in  this  country.  The  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  in 
America  during  the  summer.  There  is  no  winter  in  Liberia,  but  during  the 
rainy  season  health  is  preserved  and  promoted  by  wearing  flannel  or  warm 
clothing.  He  ought  also  to  have  a good  mattress  and  bed-clothes,  which  he 
will  need  to  use  on  shipboard  and  after  landing.  If  he  is  a mechanic,  he  ought 
to  have  the  tools  of  his  trade.  If  he  is  a farmer,  he  ought  to  be  well  supplied 
with  axes,  hoes,  spades,  saws,  augers,  &c.  He  should  also  be  provided  with 
cotton-gins,  a loom,  portable  furniture,  and  ploughs,  condensed  for  storage. 
And,  as  every  family  is  expected  to  keep  house  and  live  by  themselves,  they 
ought  to  have  table  furniture  and  cooking  utensils.  It  is  not  possible  to  take 
chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and  other  large  articles  of  furniture  with  them,  as  they 
occupy  too  much  room  in  the  ship.  But  whatever  is  convenient  and  necessary 
in  housekeeping  and  of  small  compass  they  ought  to  take.  A keg  of  nails 
(4,  C,  8 and  10  penny),  a b;lle  or  two  of  domestics,  and  some  specie  or  gold 
coin  and  “ greenbacks,”  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  erecting  their  houses 
and  paying  for  any  labor  they  might  need  during  the  first  few  months  of 
their  residence  in  Liberia.  Seeds  of  every  kind,  especially  of  our  common 
vegetables,  put  up  air-tight,  should  be  taken. 

Q.  4.  How  much  land  is  given  to  each  emigrant? 

A.  4.  Each  grown  single  person  receives  ten  acres  of  land  and  each  family 
twenty-five  acres.  The  soil  in  Liberia  is  as  rich  and  productive  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Q.  5.  Can  I educate  my  children  there,  and  what  will  it  cost? 

A.  5.  By  a law  of  Liberia,  all  parents  are  required  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  In  some  of  the  settlements  the  schools  are  good.  The  natives  are  at 
peace  with  the  Liberians,  and  are  generally  anxious  to  have  their  children 
educated. 

Q.  6.  How  can  I make  a living  in  Liberia? 

A . G.  In  the  same  way  that  you  would  make  one  anywhere  else  ; that  is,  by 
industry  and  economy.  During  the  first  six  months  after  arrival  in  Liberia 
you  become  acclimated,  and  can  open  and  plant  your  land,  build  a house  on 
it,  raise  a crop,  and  have  everything  in  readiness  to  live  comfortably  there- 
after. Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  brick-makers,  cabinet-makers,  ship- 
wrights, &c.,  &c.,  find  employment  at  good  wages.  The  farmer  need  fear  no 
want. 

Q 7.  What  assistance  will  the  American  Colonization  Society  render  me 
In  getting  to  Liberia? 

A.  7.  The  average  cost  of  every  emigrant  is  one  hundred  dollars,  of  which 
$30  is  for  passage  and  support  and  $50  for  rations  and  shelter  during  the  first 
six  months  after  arrival  in  Liberia.  Toward  this  outlay,  which  is  borne  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  the  preference  is  accorded  such  applicants, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  as  will  contribute  the  most  money,  that  the  same 
may  assist  others  to  go  there  also.  This  must  be  sent  to  the  Society,  and  an 
order  for  passage  obtained  before  the  people  leave  their  homes,  as  without  it 
they  will  not  be  received  on  the  vessel.  Emigrants  are  required  to  reach  the 
ship  at  their  own  expense.  What  the  Society  does  for  emigrants  is  a free  gift 
to  them,  never  to  be  returned. 


